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The Comité Norteamericano Pro México, A. C. 
(Committee of North Americans for Mexico. Civil 
Association), is a nonprofit organization of United States 
citizens, resident in Mexico, formed for the purpose of 
promoting better understanding between the peoples of 
our two countries and to benefit economically the Republi: 
of Mexico. 

We North American residents and businessmen who 
formed this program, and who carry it out with voluntary 
work and monetary contributions, are motivated primarils 
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SOMETHING NEW IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


by a sincere desire to help the country in which we live 
We also realize that any successful efforts in strengthening 
the economy of Mexico wil) inevitably result in benefi 
to all concerned. 

We believe that. knowing both countries as we do, w 
are unusually well situated to explain convincingh 


Mexico’s many advantages and attractions to other Nortt 


Americans. 
Further. we believe that a friendly. strong neighbor t 
the south is an indispensable asset to the United State 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


First week of March 





— Guanajuato’s 
famous outdoor theater season will 
begin, to continue weekends through 
April. Three distinct works will be 
offered: the popular Cervantes En- 
tremeses, the Pasos de Lope de Rue 
da, and an Auto Sacramental by Lu 
cas Fernandez. 
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WHAT TO SEE, WHERE TO GOIN 
MARCH 


Friday 2 - Sunday 4 — At Lake Teques- 
quitengo, near Cuernavaca, region- 
al Water-Ski Tournament. 


NS FIESTAS & SPECTACLES 


Alpuyeca, Guerrero, March 10-13 — Festival 
of the 4th Friday of Lent, with re- 
gional dances, fireworks, etc. 
















Sunday 11 or 18 __ Tn Puebla (city), the 


Rancho del Charro will reopen with 
a gala celebration. Two men from 























live each of the 164 charro groups in 

ning Antiguo Morelos, Tamaulipas, March 18-31 — Mexico will compete. For date and 

nefir Traditional fair attracts people from hour, call the Federacién Nacional 

all over the state who bring their de Charros, 21-06-65, Bucareli 12-212. 

. we best horses, game cocks po. Monday 12 to Sunday 25 _ Japanese In. 

- 7 a a isin ieeies dustrial Fair, National Auditorium, 

ortt | and dancing. presented by the Japanese External 

VY. Lerdo de Tejada, Veracruz, March 19-26 Trade Recovery Organization, the 

cee _ Like the preceding one, this fiesta first such exhibition to be held since 

™ begins on St. Joseph’s Day, and lasts World War II. Open 10 am to 9 pm; 

admission free. 

bie for a week, with many festivities Wednesday 21 _ Anniversary of the birth 

EE; IN THIS ISSUE honoring the Saint. 





..You go exploring, through 
tombs and pyramids and ancient 
battlefields and to Mérida, time- 
less city on the bleached Yuca- 
tan Peninsula, All this 

and 
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Holy Week, March 25-30 _. Eyen though 


these days are not precisely festive 
in character, most residents of the 
capital take advantage of them to 
vacation in resort spots, leaving the 
City almost deserted. “The Sta- 
tions,” the custom of visiting seven 
churches on Holy Thursday, symbol- 
izing the stops made by Jesus on 
His way to Calvary, bring thousands 
of people into the streets. Obser- 
vance of Holy Week offers a special 
attraction for visitors in Amecame- 
ca de Juarez, State of Mexico; in 
Coalcoman, Irimbo, and Morelia, all 
in Michoacan; in Ciudad Valles, San 
Luis Potosi; in Hermosillo, Sonora; 
and in Tampico, Tamaulipas. 


Huauchinango, Puebla, March 26-31 __ Tra- 


ditional Holy Sepulchre observance 
is combined with the Flower Festi- 
val, to make a blend of profound 
religious fervor and the merriment 
of dances, merry-go-rounds, wheels 
of chance and other carnival attrac- 
tions. 


ART 


Casa Minerva, 2* calle de Monterrey 33. 


More than a salon or exhibition gal- 
lery, this house of art, unique in 















Friday 23 





Good Friday, March 30 





of Benito Juarez, the Benemérito of 
the Americas. 





Friday 23 __ Flower Festival, celebrated 


for 500 years in the tiny canal vil- 
lage of Santa Anita, now held in 
Xochimilco. Friday opens a week 
end of music, dancing, canoe rides 
and the election of a queen. 





Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
sung in San Francisco church, Ma- 
dero 7. 





Passion Play 
in Ixtapalapa, D. F. People of the 
village conduct themselves like sea 
soned professional actors in this 
brilliant interpretation of the events 
leading to Calvary. Also, Passion 
Plays in other towns and cities — 
see page 9. 


Saturday 31 —_ Judas burnings; in Mex- 


ico City, particularly on Tacuba 
street around 10 am. 












Preview Editor: Antonio 
Menéndez Tel. 18-45-10 








Mexico, is really a private museum 
in which its owner, Leopoldo Ortiz, 
has collected innumerable works of 
art of such merit that their value is 
estimated at several million pesos; 
art objects of all countries and from 
all periods. To visit the house, call 
Mr. Ortiz at 11-00-33. 


Galeria Carmel-Art, Génova 70-A, in Res- 
taurant Carmel, managed by the 
poet Jacobo Glantz. Monthly exhibi- 
tions by Mexican and foreign art- 
ists; also artistic photographs, Res- 
taurant service, 


Galeria de Arte Contemporaineo, Amberes 
12, Paintings by Alfredo Zalce and 
Vazquez Beltran, 


Galeria de Arte Mexicano, Milan 18. To 
March 20, paintings by British art- 
ist Leonora Carrington; works of 
Austrian-French painter Aless. Be- 
ginning March 21, exhibition of can- 
vases by Mexican painter Orozco 
Romero. 


Galeria de Arte Moderno, Reforma 34. Col- 
lection of European engravings. 


Galeria de Artes Plasticas de la Ciudad de 
México, Central Alameda. Exposition 
by five young Mexican painters. 


Galeria El Eco, Sullivan 25. Tapestries by 
Saul Borisoff, portraying land- 
scapes, hunting scenes, and other 


The House of Renown 
in Mexico 


for Antiques. Chinese Art 


and specimens of Archaeological 
Native, Colonial and Modern 


Mexican Arts 
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themes. Critics have found Boris- 
off’s tapestries “excellent,” and “re- 
miniscent of the works of Aubey.” 


“ Galeria Méxicana, Ramén Alcazar 8. Per- 


manent exhibition of Diego Rivera. 


Galeria Proteo, Génova 34. Drawings by 
the widely acclaimed young Mexican 
artist José Luis Cuevas. 

Galeria Romano, José M* Marroqui 5. 
Exposition of 25 still life paintings 
by a group of young and talented 
painters from the Artists’ Quarter 
of the city of Puebla de los Ange- 
les. Open 10 am to 8 pm every day 
except Sunday. 


Galeria de Arte Integral de Chapultepec, 
Chapultepec Park, across from the 
Monument to the Nifios Héroes. 
Sponsored by the National Institute 
of Fine Arts, this large exhibition 
hall includes the following sections: 
Sala Nuevas Generaciones, where 
the newest Mexican exponents of the 
plastic arts exhibit; Sala de Arte 
Contemporaneo, works of well 
known Mexican artists; Sala de la 
Estampa Mexicana, wood and lino- 
leum cuts, lithographs, etc.; Sala 
de Ventas Libres, where the canvas- 
es exhibited may be purchased by 
visitors; Sal6én de Esculturas, sculp- 
tures in terracota, bronze, stone, 
wood, plaster, etc.; Sala de Arte In- 
fantil, surprising collection of paint- 
ings by children from all over the 
world; Sala de Artistas Libres, min- 
iatures. One of the most interest- 
ing sections is that of the Artesa- 
nias, Mexican folk art, including 
ceramics, glass figures, lacquer 
work, sarapes, etc., all of which are 
manufactured before the visitor’s 
eyes. Open 10 am to 6 pm every 
day. 


Jardin del Arte, Sullivan Park on Villa- 
longin, near the Monument to the 
Mother. Open-air exhibition on Sun- 
days, from 10 am to 3 pm, of 200 
works of different techniques and 
styles, by 100 young painters spon- 
sored by the Mexican National 
Youth Institute. 


Mexican-North American Cultural Institute, 
Hamburgo 115. March 1-22, one-man 
show of paintings and drawings by 
Jacques Dunham. Open 10 am to 2 
pm, 4 to 9 pm weekdays; 9 am to 1 
pm on Saturday; closed Sunday. 





National Auditorium, Paseo de la Refor. 
ma, March 12-25. Simultaneously 
with the Japanese Industrial Fair 
(see Of Special Interest), there wil] 
be an exhibit of Japanese prints, 
with sketches, paintings and wood. | 
cuts from the collection of Dr, A, 
Carrillo Gil. Open 10 am to 9 pm. 


rm 


Palace of Fine Arts, Jua4rez and San Juan 
de Letran. Main hall: Japanese 
prints by Ukiyo-e, from the collec. 
tion of Dr. A. Carrillo Gil. Foyer: 
canvases of Spanish ‘painters resi- 
dent in Mexico. 


} 

| 

Salén de la Plaistica Mexicana, Pyebla 154, 
From March 9, Winter Salon. Ex | 
hibition by Mexican painters and 
sculptors. The three paintings and 
one sculpture judged best will be 
purchased for the National Museum. 


MUSIC 


Palace of Fine Arts —. Another in this 
year’s series of month-end Mozart 
Festival concerts is scheduled by the 
Institute of Fine Arts for Friday 23, , 
at 9 pm, and Sunday 25, at 11:15 am. 
The Magic Flute is the opus for 
March, and will be presented by the 
National Symphony Orchestra, un: | 
der the direction of Ernesto Roemer, 
and the Academy of Opera. Tickets 
are available at Fine Arts box of 
fice; it is wise to buy them at least 
three days before the concert. 


Palace of Fine Arts __ On Thursday lat 
9 pm the Asociacién Musical Daniel 
will present a concert by the famous 
Spanish pianist Guillermo Salvador, 
in the Sala Manuel M. Ponce of Fine 
Arts Palace. On Tuesday 20, Thurs 
day 22 and Monday 26, at 9 pm, the 
German pianist Wilhelm Kempff 
will offer a series of concerts. Pro 
grams and tickets available at the 
Fine Arts box office, or from the 
Asociaci6n Musical Daniel, José M' | 
Marroqui 28, office 405; phones 12 | 
77-04 and 21-50-47. 
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THEATER 


Four Poster. Last year’s Broadway hit, 


El 


in English, presented by Players, 
A.C., until March 25. Villalongin 
32, 25-31-56. Tom Osburn directs 
Merrill Hayes and Barbara Hubp in 
this 2-member cast. 


Caso de la Mujer Fotografiadita — Amus- 
ing French farce by Jean de Letraz. 
With Blanca de Castején, Miguel 
Manzano, Guillermo Zetina and Ber- 
ta Lomeli. Directed by Victor Mo- 
ya. Teatro Bon Soir, Paris 10. Tel. 
46-14-28. Weekdays 7:15 and 9:45 
pm; Sundays 5, 7:15 and 9:30 pm. 


Caso de la Sefiora Estupenda —_ Delight- 
ful Spanish comedy by Miguel Mi- 
hura. With René Dumas, Crox Al- 
varado and Tito Junco, directed by 
Julian Soler. Teatro Arena, Vallarta 
and Reform. 46-42-98. Weekdays 
7:15 and 9:45 pm; Sundays 4:30, 7:15 
and 9:45 pm. 


Vals del Aniversario — Translation of 


NIETO ORT 





the 3-act comedy Anniversary Waltz, 
by Jerome Chadorov and Joseph 
Fields. With Lina Colomé, Carlos 
Lépez Moctezuma and Lupe Rivas 
Cacho. Directed by Luis de Liano. 
Teatro Fabregas. Donceles 24, Tel. 
18-39-60. Weekdays 7:15 and 9:45 
pm; Sundays 5 and 7:30 pm. 


Escandalo Nocturno —_ French comedy by 


Marc Gilbert Sauvajon, translated to 
Spanish by Marila Elizaga. Cast 
includes Marila Elizaga, Francisco 
Jambrina and Virginia Gutiérrez, 
under direction of Salvador Novo. 
Teatro del Caballito, Rosales 26. 
21-16-50. Weekdays 7:15 and 9:45 
pm; Sundays 5 and 8 pm; closed 
Mondays. 


La Zona Intermedia — An allegory by 


Emilio Carballido in two acts. The 
weak, the hypocrites and those who 
fear God inhabit- an intermediate 
zone between the good and the evil. 
With Irma D’Elias and Graciela de 
la Rosa; directed by Xavier Rojas. 
Teatro Panuco, Panuco 10. 14-49-28. 
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TRAVEL WITH 


“AGUIRRE’S GUEST 
TOURS” 


For comfort, ent-~tainment 
and red carpet treatment. 
See your Travel Agent! 
Main Office: 
Luis Moya 25 


Mexico |, D. F. 
10-47-00 


Branch Offices: Los Angeles, Chicago, 
New York, Acapulco. 


YOUR HOST 


a 
IN MEXICO @ A, 





always 








Weekdays 8:30 pm; Sundays 5 and 
8 pm. 


Testigo de Cargo — Agatha Christie in 


Spanish translation. With Andrés 
Soler, Dofia Prudencia Grifell, Ma- 
nolo Fabregas and Maria Teresa Ri- 
vas. Directed by Manolo Fabregas. 
Insurgentes Theater, Insurgentes 
1587. 24-58-91. Weekdays, 8:30 pm; 
Saturdays 7 and 10 pm; Sundays 5 
and 8 pm. 


HORSES 


Racing — Hipdéddromo de las Américas, 


Lomas Sotelo, D. F. The month’s 
most interesting event will take 
place on Sunday 4: the fifth Mexi- 
can Horsemen’s Association Classic, 
for 3-year-olds and up, 30,000 pesos 
added purse. Races every Tuesday, 
Thursday, Saturday and Sunday at 
2 pm. 


Polo —. Campo Andahuac, Chapultepec 


Park. Every Sunday at 12 noon 
High Handicap matches are held 
between teams of Mexican poloists, 
whose fame is international. World 
Championship Golden Cup matches 
may be played this month, possibly 
during the last two weeks, with 
teams from the U.S., Argentina, 
Mexico and New Zealand competing. 


3 





Exact dates will be set to suit the 
convenience of the majority of par- 
ticipants. Information may be ob- 
tained from the Federacién Mexica- 
na de Polo, 35-90-64, Barcelona 15. 


Charros —- Every Sunday from 11 am 
to 2 pm, Charros gather for prac- 
tice, thus giving the public a chance 
to watch their dexterity in all the 
feats of charreria. See these Mexi- 
can-style rodeos, with many added 
flourishes, at: 


Rancho La Tapatia, Calzada del 
Molino del Rey, near Los Pinos, the 
Presidential residence. 


Rancho Grande de la Villa, at the 
foot of Los Indios Verdes, entrance 
on the Laredo highway. 


Rancho del Hormiguero, Calzada 
Azcapotzalco-La Villa. 


Rancho Santa Anita, Calzada de 
la Viga, Santa Anita, D. F. 
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BULLFIGHTS 


Because of the brilliant successes 
achieved by bullfighters during the 
current season at the Plaza México; the 
mano a mano between the valiant Ven- 
ezuelan César Girén and the Mexican 
Joselito Huerta, barely 21 years of age, 
and idol of the fans; the number of 
ears and tails that have been cut in 
almost every bullfight; spectator en- 
thusiasm has reached a high pitch, ana 
as a consequence the fights have been 
the best in many years. 


The most important event of the 
present month is the 1956 debut on 
Mexican soil of the Spanish torero and 
artist Luis Miguel Dominguin, who 
was unable to arrive in February as 
previously announced. He will appear 
either March 4 or 11. Dominguin’s al- 
ternates may possibly be Joselito Huer- 
ta and César Girén. 

Other bullfighters contracted for the 
current season include the Portuguese 
Paco Méndez, the Spaniard Julio Apa- 
ricio, and the following Mexicans: Luis 
Procuna, Rafael Rodriguez, Antonio 
Velazquez, Jesus Cérdoba, Ranchero 
Aguilar. 


Bullfights every Sunday in: 


Plaza México, Av. Insurgentes, 4 pm. 
Tickets at J. M. Izazaga 23, or at the 
Plaza box office after 2 pm on the 
day of the fight. 


Plaza El Cortijo, Damasco 55, Colonia 
Romero Rubio. This small plaza is 
not offering programs during the 
present Big Season. However, its 
Bullfight Museum remains open. In 
addition, Folkloric Bullfight Festi- 
vals are held upon request, and upon 
the payment of a fee by each person 
interested in attending. The festi- 
vals consist of regional dances, cha- 
rro events on foot or horseback, 
mariachi music, and novice bull- 
fights. Call 46-04-37 or 24-78-07 for 
information. 


SPORTS 


Baseball __ Seguro Social, Av. Cuauhté- 


moc and Calzada del Obrero Mun- 
dial. During the last half of the 
month, the Mexican championship 
team will play two series, one with 
the Sugar Kings of Havana, and the 
other with the Louisville, Ky. team. 
Watch the newspapers for dates and 
lineups. 


Boxing — Arena Coliseo, Pert 77. 
Fights every Wednesday and Satur. 
day, 9 pm. It is very probable that 
Mexican idol Ratl Ratén Macias 
will be able to make his first reap 
pearance in the ring since the chin 
fracture he suffered in his last fight 
in the U, S. If this event can be 
scheduled, full details will be pub. 
lished in the press. Box office 
opens 2 hours before the fights be. 
gin. 


Early in March the Arena Méxi- 
co, in Colonia de los Doctcres, wil! 
reopen, and boxing and wrestling 
matches will be scheduled regularly 
thereafter. Watch the newspapers 
for details. 


Amy 


Fronton (Jai-Alai) —_ At Front6n México, 
Ramos Arizpe and Plaza de la Repu: 





blica, across from the Monument ' 


to the Revolution. Eliminations 
among Mexico’s best frontén play- 
ers will begin to select competitors 
for Basque players in the Big Sea- 
son. Every Thursday, Saturday and 
Sunday, beginning at 7 pm. 3 games, 
3 quinielas and a daily double. Ad 
mission 4 pesos, 

At Frontén Col6én, Ignacio Rami- 
rez 15, near the U. S. Embassy. 
expert women frontenistas play 
with racquets instead of baskets. 


/ 


d 


Every day except Thursday from 4 ,. 


pm. 6 games, 6 quinielas and 4 daily 
doubles. Admission 4 and 8 pesos. 


Soccer __ University City Stadium. The 
Pan American Soccer Tournament, 
which began February 26, will con- 
tinue through March 18, Partici , 
pants include teams from Argentina, 
Brazil, Peru, Chile, Costa Rica and 
Mexico, Games on Sunday morning 
and at night during the week. Con: 
sult the newspapers for details. 
Tickets at the Federacién Mexicana 
de Futbol, Abraham Gonzalez 7, 
telephone 46-16-76, and at the Sta 
dium box office on the day of the 
game. 
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Wrestling — Arena Coliseo, Peru 77. 


Battles royal every Friday at 8:30 
pm and every Sunday at 5 pm. Tick- 
ets available at the box office af- 
ter 10 am on Friday, after 11 am 
on Sunday. 


LORE 


Popular Entertainment. Jn public recrea- 


tion centers, parks and gardens, 
the Social Action Department of 
the Federal District presents, Sun- 
day from 10 am to 2 pm, artistic 
entertainment ranging from region- 
al dances — executed by Indians 
brought from various sections of 
the Republic, or by young dance 
students from one of several official 
agencies such as the Mexican Youth 
Institute — to concerts by govern- 
ment-sponsored bands and orches- 
tras, as good as the best on radio 
or TV. For the very young public 
there are puppet shows, and class- 
ical theatrical presentations for 
adults. 

Mexican folklore plays a promi- 
nent part in the entertainment offer- 
ed. The performances take place in 
the open air, usually in the kiosk 
to be found in the center of most 
parks. In the Central Alameda, on 
Avenida Juarez, one of the most 
beautiful plazas in the world, some 
of the best troupes of artists appear. 
There are also performances in Cha- 
pultepec Park, near the lake. 

Plays to be presented during this 
month in the Plaza of Chimalistac, 
San Angel, and in other parks, 
include: Shakespeare’s As You Like 
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It, by the Open Air Theater Group; 


Ramon Sevilla’s La Calle 13, by the 
Latin Juvenile Theater Group; and 
Los Entremeses Cervantinos, Los de 
Abajo, Dota Endrina, La Pérdida de 
Espana and La Cueva de Salaman- 
ca, by the six University Theater 
Groups. 


Rancho del Artista, Ay, Coyoacan 957. 


Mexican fiesta every Sunday from 
1:30 to 3:30 pm. Typical Mexican 
songs and music, regional dances. 
Exhibits of regional costumes and 
Mexican folk art. This is an ideal 
spot in which to photograph Mex- 
ican models in an appropriate set- 
ting. Dinner service especially for 
tourists. 


Sala Riveroll, Col6n 35, Every Wednes- 


day at 9 pm, regional dance sessions. 
Jarabe de la Botella, Jarabe Mizte- 
co, La Bamba, La Jarana Yucateca, 
La Danza de los Viejitos, and El Ja- 
rabe Tapatio are only a few of the 
typical Mexican dances presented. 
Programs vary. Call 13-50-33 or 
35-91-27. 


Hotel de Cortés, Hidalgo 85 (behind the 


Alameda). This old Colonial-style 
hotel makes a production of Mex- 
ican Fiesta every Saturday in the 
beautiful stone patio inside. Buffet 
and dinners served from 8 pm. Call 
10-15-56 for reservations or informa- 
tion. 


Cireulo Rodém (Rotary Club), Londres 15. 


Special programs for tourists every 
Friday at 9 pm. The most popular 
Mexican dances. Reservations at 
25-09-20. 
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Yucatin 
Suiteas 
é 

Your suitcase to Yucatan may well 
be large, but if you pack it right, it 
won’t be heavy. This flat, brush-cover- 
ed land is hot and humid, and you'll 
do well to imitate the residents, who 
dress in cottons, almost always white, 
crisp, and frequently changed. 

The “basic suit” is basically useless 
in Yucatan, and this applies as much 
to men’s clothing as to women’s. Cot- 
ton — or the coolest of tropical weave 
rayon — slacks are the masculine rule, 
and these should be mated with a 
good supply of porous sport shirts. 
Few men can resist the crisply tailor- 
ed guayabera of the Peninsula (see 
last month’s In the Shops), so if your 
sport shirts are in short supply, wait, 
and buy them there, 

Women can put off some of their 
shopping, too. Yucatan specializes in 
lace or embroidery-trimmed cotton 
blouses, as well as in diminutive gua- 
yaberas, A proper suitcase will leave 
room for some purchases, but pack 
cool dresses and cotton skirts — full 
ones, if you plan to climb pyramids. 

Comfortable shoes are a necessity 
here, as they are in most parts of Mex- 
ico. Take low-heeled shoes, and pick 
your coolest pairs — mesh weave or 
leather-strapped, plus cotton socks or 
your favorite foot-cooling talcum. You 
may want to shop for embroidered he- 
nequén sandals in Mérida, but take 
along a pair of old favorites for those 
hours of hiking. 

This is tropical country, and don't 
tempt the unfamiliar sun. It’s wise 
to stay indoors during midday hours, 
and to protect your head from morn- 
ing or late afternoon sunshine. Bring 

or buy— a hat; straw is coolest, and 
very much in fashion, Dark glasses, 
protective creams, and refreshing co- 
lognes or lotions will also do much to 
make your stay in Yucatan as pleasant 
as it is fascinating. M, L. 
































































Barbachano Travel Service 
MERIDA YUCATAN 













Operators of tours to the Maya Ruins of 
Chichén /tzd, Uxmal, Labna, Sayil, Kabah, and 
Palenque. 


General agents for Hotel Mayaland in the 
heart of the Ruins of Chichén Itzd and hote/ 
Hacienda Uxmal at the Ruins of Uxmal. 
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Our inflow of Christmas cards 


usually trickles to a stop in March, 
when we sit down to make our annual 
analysis of receipts. The cartoon type 
of card we drop into the first waste- 
basket at our left. Next, we toss out 
the cards in foreign languages from 
people newly arrived abroad, Next 
comes the category of card which un- 
dertakes, by fireside photograph, map, 
biographical poesy, or other artifice, 
to convey the locus, attributes and 
attainments of the sender’s family, all 
in casually self-flattering terms. We 
drop these in the basket to our right. 
Then there are the cut-out kind, which, 
upon opening, give three-dimensional 
surprises. They go, non-stop, directly in 
the fire. 

This year we got a large number of 
very big cards, which arrived bent, 
and some that unfolded into startling 
sizes. And a few so narrow that the 
envelopes could hardly carry an un- 
wrinkled stamp. Not to mention the 
austere ones in unsealed envelopes, in- 
variably from England. We didn’t get 
many of the ostentatiously expensive 
ones this time, just a few coppery ones 
stamped out on a ten-ton press in 
Hollywood, 

The baskets full, we have left in our 
lap a few cards which brought us in- 
spiration and love, and these we shall 


keep. 
J 


large companies have a fine old 


time trying to keep employees in all 
ranks from going their own individual- 
istic, erratic ways. To help employees 
of the line to keep in line with policies 
and procedures established by those of 
the staff, compendious manuals are 
compiled which are referred to irrev- 
erently, by the waywardly inclined, as 
bibles. We had the good fortune, the 
other day, to peek into one of these 
opera and happened upon a statement 
of procedure to be followed, under 
normal conditions, when undertaking 
foreign exchange transactions. We 
were caught up short when we came 
to the real meat of the discourse which 
went: “However, since normal con- 
ditions rarely exist...” Angus 
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FRUITS 


Just to show you how Mexico This 
Month gets around, it might interest 
you to know about a very interesting 
assignment I got through someone 
reading an article I wrote for you. 

When I returned from South Amer- 
ica, I found a letter from Helen Hyn- 
son Merrick, Associate Editor of the 
Grolier Society, publishers of The 
Book of Knowledge, asking me if I 
would consider writing “an informal 
geographic article about Mexico and 
how people live’, for the Book of 
Knowledge. 

The article has been duly delivered, 
and has gone, I believe, to press. This 
assignment was given me_ because 
someone connected with the Grolier 
Society in New York read my article 
on the Tehuanas, and thought I might 
be the person they were looking for to 
write this type of article. So, thank 
you, Mexico This Month, for this op- 
portunity which I received thanks to 
your pages. 


Emma E. de Gutiérrez Sudrez. 


WE HOPE SO 


I visited the Mexican Embassy yes- 
terday and was given several issues 
of your magazine. The publication is 
indeed a worthwhile one and it will 
certainly lend to greater understand- 
ing and to strengthening of the bond 
which holds our two nations together. 


Enclosed is my request for subscrip. 





' 


tion and my best wishes to you in this 


noteworthy endeavor. 
Sincerely, 


Virginia Castagnola 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D. C, 


LEGAL-LIKE 


Kindly furnish name and address of 
official to whom I can write for the 
marriage laws of Mexico. Am plan- 
ning on a vacation in Mexico this com. , 
ing fall, 


Cordially yours, 
W. A. B., Detroit 


Your best bet is the Mexican Con. | 
sulate in Detroit, and we are dying of 
curiosity. 


BOOK NEWS WANTED 


Your magazine Mexico This Month 
is excellent, especially for the tourist. 
Why not give a page on books publish- 
ed in Mexico so that we may introduce } 
Mexico to our university public? 


Yours very sincerely, 


A. Torres-Rioseco 
University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. | 


We think you’re right about the 
book page, and are planning it for the 
future. 
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mexico] thi. mouth 


- EVERY MONTH! 


Annual Subscription Rate: $2.50 U.S. and Canada; 
$30 pesos Mexico 
Mail your personal or cashier’s check with this form to 
MEXICO THIS MONTH, ‘Atenas 42-601, México 6, D. F. 
and remember your friends! 
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Carnival last month found us wist- 
fully unequal to dancing in the streets. 
We were instead doing spiritual 
exercises on the sands at Manzanillo, 
which is a picturesque old fishing town 
and port on the Pacific, tranquil and 
unfashionable, 

Feet up, we sipped green coconut 
and meditated, looking at the spark- 
ling sea, and finding ways to make 
peace with the impossibles of our exis- 
tence. This is easy to do so long as 
the sun is warm, the food good, the 
furniture comfortable, and the supply 
of whodunits ample. 

We then started north, exploring the 
west coast for similar facilities in 
other ports. We met migrant cars in 
quantity, heading south, from Oregon, 
Washington, Nebraska, and even Cal- 
ifornia, In Colima, we bought alfajor, 
the famous local speciality. It is a 
coconut confection that dates from the 
times of missionary nuns. It looks like 
Castile soap, even to the pink and 
white color, but tastes like heaven it- 
self. 


Having put many miles of sea, co- 
conut groves, mountains and bright 
blooms behind us, we reached Tepic, 
on the lookout for horses. We had 
been told sometime ago (by Mrs, Wil- 
liaams who runs Sanborns in Monte- 
rrey) that Tepic was the cleanest spot 
in the world; and that such was the 


determination of the townspeople to 
maintain cleanliness, that horses were 


not allowed in the downtown sections ~ 


of the city. On the outskirts, their 
owners are held responsible for re- 
moving the debris, and instantaneous- 
ly. Therefore, said Mrs, Williams, the 
horses all wear a sort of basket. She 
promised to get us pictures, but we 
thought of course, she was kidding. 
Anyway, here was our chance to see. 

Tepic, an old mining town recently 
waked to brisk modernity, looked in- 
deed as devoted to cleanliness as we 
had heard. People casually out on the 
streets weren’t just lounging or chat- 
ting, they had brooms in their hands; 
and in the stores, someone or other 
continuously wiped the already shining 
counters. There were signs at nearly 
all street corners imploring the citizens 
to maintain the beauty of the town 
by keeping it clean, and another sign 
located the headquarters of the “Coun- 
cil for Moral, Civic, and Material Ad- 
vancement,” which seemed to us, in 
its busy earnestness, to keynote the 
place. 

And the horses? There were none 
to be found. There was indeed an or- 
dinance barring them from downtown 
and the other one, holding the owners 
responsible for debris, was real too. 
We then asked whether it was the 
local custom to put baskets on the 








animals, and were told, mater-of-factly, 
yes. Or slings. 

Mazatlan, which is a comfortable 
day’s drive: north from Guadalajara 
on the newly complete Pacific Coast 
highway, was well worth the effort. 
As beautiful as Acapulco, with its 
dramatic hills and curved sandy beach- 
es, it is altogether different in char- 
acter, Tourists here are strictly unas- 
suming people drawn by the climate 
and the famous fishing; so that even 
an occasional movie star gets to look- 
ing like anybody else. 

We found it a fine, casual place in 
which to eat lotus, which is available 
here with mayonnaise too, 

Back to the capital, we resumed our 
efforts to acquire merit Buddhist style, 
learning patience while keeping the 
feet up and the mind no further afield 
than watching the Indian village 
across the canyon combat the dry sea- 
son with firecrackers and pulque. We 
found a basket full of fascinating mail 
waiting. One large envelope was a 
manuscript, with instructions to pay 
the author in flat, incised silver, suit- 
able for table use, he said; which we 
were to buy at a discount. 

Two correspondents wanted the ans- 
wers to a lot of personal questions, 
and enclosed neat questionnaires. 
Another, one of our friends and reg- 
ular contributors, Colonel Norman 
Wright (who used to be a British dip- 
lomat and is now, in line with the 
very best tradition, an amateur ex- 
plorer), had sent us a charming bit 
of Yucatecan lore, about an insect call- 
ed the Ma’Kech, which is a lovers’ 
talisman and does not eat. We’ve pub- 
lished it in this issue. Colonel Wright, 
who likes to check his facts scientifi- 
cally, acquired a Ma’Kech to verify 
personally whether it really does live 
on apparently nothing but air, He said 
yes. It seems a very appropriate habit 
for a lovers’ token, especially, as in 
the legend, thwarted love. 








News onde Qumontt 


SULFUR FLEET 


Mexico will soon have its own sul- 
fur fleet, a Navy Department spokes- 
man announced last month, Boats to 
carry the more than one million tons 
of sulfur mined each year will do 
more than speed shipping operations: 
they will form the country’s first mer- 
chant marine fleet. 


ELECTRIFICATION 


Secretary of Economy Gilberto Lo- 
yo has revealed Mexico’s intention of 
using geothermic energy to increase 
electrification of the country. Power 
obtained from such sources will be 
controlled either by private companies, 
or by the Federal Electricity Commis- 
sion, depending upon areas chosen for 
perforation. The principle of alloca- 
tion followed is that private initiative 
goes into more populated areas, while 
regions uneconomic for private cap- 
ital are developed by Federal money. 


TOURIST PROMOTION 


The First Technical Tourist Pro- 
motion Commission, a dependency of 
the Organization of American States, 
met last month to discuss ways of in- 
creasing tourist travel to Latin Amer- 
ica. Delegates called for a centralized 
commission with departments in all 
countries; asked businesses whose 
major income is from tourist sources 
to set aside a suitable proportion of 
funds for advertising, and made a 
special appeal to newsmen and writers 
to do all possible to spread informa 
tion and encourage greater travel. 


SEMINAR 


The first Inter-American Seminar 
on industrial relations in electric in- 
dustry will be held at the Hotel Del 
Prado in Mexico City from March 5 
to 17. It was launched by the Cia. 
Impulsora de Empresas Eléctricas, S. 
A, for its own companies, but aroused 
such widespread interest that it was 
opened to other companies. Delegates 
from 14 countries will be participa- 
ting. 


DEATH COMES TO THE 
ARCHBISHOP 


The death of Monseignor Luis Ma- 
ria Martinez, Archbishop of the cap- 
ital of Mexico, made an impression 
in national life beyond that of his im- 
portance as a churchman. To him 
goes the historic credit for having 
been able to work out with Mexico’s 
political leaders, a modus vivendi of 
Church and State that ended slaugh- 
ter and conflict and opened a new 
chapter in the country’s growth. The 
secret of this achievement lay in his 
unusual personality. Aside from intel- 
ligence and humanity, he possessed 
what is called in Spanish a don de 
gentes, a gift with people, which made 
it possible for him to be easily friends 
with just about anyone. Truly a self- 
less and unassuming man, he was able 
to negotiate on a casual, unpompous 
basis, and regained by wit and 
warmth much that the Church had 
lost by guerrilla politics. 


RES ARE RT 
FLOOD CONTROL 


More than 600 million pesos will be 
spent by the Department of Hydrau- 
lic Resources this year to aid flood 
control and increase the areas of cul- 
tivated land in Mexico. Department 
Secretary Eduardo Chavez, announc- 
ing plans set forth by President Adol- 
fo Ruiz Cortines, said that present 
constructions in such danger zones as 
the Tepalcatepec and Papaloapan riv- 
ers would be speeded, and new and 
supplementary works begun. 


MUSIC CONGRESS 


A significant event in Mexico’s mu- 
sic history took place from the 5th 
to the 11th of last month — the Third 
National Music Congress, which set 
out to discuss all aspects of Mexico’s 
musical life and activities, proposing 
reforms in music education, elevation 
of the artistic level of radio, television 
and movie music, conservation and 
more diffusion of Mexico’s rich folk 
music and more opportunities for new- 
ly graduated professional musicians. 


There was considerable and commend. 
able frankness in the analysis of Mex. 
ico’s musical problems and both cour. 
age and vision in the proposed solu. 
tions, which have been assigned to a 
permanent committee to study and 
pass on to the appropriate govern. 
ment and private organisms to be 
carried out. 


SEA AND SAND 


Fifteen nations represented at the | 


Third Inter-American Council of Ju- 
rists approved a resolution drafted 
February 1 by Mexico, recognizing lim. 
its at sea, “taking into considera- 
tion the geographic, geologic and bio. 
logical factors involved, as well as its 
economic and security needs.” 
United States Delegate William San- 
ders, calling for the traditional three. 


mile limit, cast the only dissenting 


vote. 

Opinions on territorial jurisdiction 
at sea varied considerably. Delegates 
heard debates calling for jurisdiction 
from the three-mile limit up to 200 
miles. 
jurisdiction should extend as far as 
the continental platform, sought com- 
promise in resolving that each nation 
should determine how far its jurisdic. 
tion should extend, taking into con- 
sideration all the factors involved. 


OIL 


Antonio Bermudez, director of Pe 
trédleos Mexicanos, has announced the 
discovery of a new and important oil 
field some 20 miles north of Tampico. 
The initial well, he said, is producing 
1,500 barrels a day of excellent qual: 
ity oil. Additional drilling equipment 
is being rushed to the hitherto unex: 
plored field. 


DAM IN LITTLE HELL 


“The biggest dam in Latin America” 
is slated for construction on the Bal: 
sas river in the state of Michoacan. 
Engineers and technicians, under the 
direction of former President Lazaro 
Cardenas, are now seeking the best 
site for the structure. The dam will 
reach a height of more than 150 feet, 
and unofficial estimates places its ca 
pacity at one million kilowatts of elec 
tricity. It will probably be built about 
35 miles from where the river empties 
into the Pacific Ocean, in a place call: 
ed E] Infiernillo (Little Hell). 
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Marel- 

Through March, Mexico moves to- 
wards Easter in a crescendo of festi- 
vities each bigger and more dramatic 
than the one before. Lent, the solemn 
beginning of this surge of emotions, 
also brings religious festivals to many 
small villages, where fairs and fire- 
works contrast with the solemn Mass 
sung in the churches. 

Easter coincides with the season of 
the first rains. And so peasant Mex- 
ico observes Easter with first-fruits 
celebrations of flowers and giant veg- 
etables displayed by pretty young 
girls. On the outskirts of Mexico City. 
Xochimilco has taken over the place 
once held by the little town of Santa 
Anita as center of the country’s big- 
gest Spring Festival. 

That same day, Viernes de Dolores 
— “Friday of Sorrows” (the Friday 
before Palm Sunday) — the Easter 
cycle begins. Church fronts bloom 
with whole tapestries of flowers, made 
late the night before to capture the 
freshness of the blossoms, and work- 
ed in ancient styles, some dating back 
to before the coming of the white man 
to America, 

Throughout the country, special 
Masses commemorate the Friday that 
brought Mary’s vision of the tragic 
fate awaiting Jesus. In Mexico City’s 
church of the aristocracy, San Fran- 
cisco on Madero street, Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater is sung, and music lovers 
wait hours to hear this traditionally 
fine presentation. 

On Palm Sunday, crowds throng the 
churches, each person carrying an in- 
tricately-woven design in palm to be 
blessed by the priest and tacked up at 
home to protect families from floods. 
fires and all other disasters through- 
out the year. 

Three days before Easter, Maundy 
Thursday rituals set in motion the full 
scale Passion Plays which mark Good 
Friday as a day of solemn mourning. 
Images in all churches are swathed in 
deep purple. And Passion Plays, per 
formed in many places, begin at day. 
break, 

The most famous of these plays 
takes place in Ixtapalapa, southeast of 
Mexico City, but other spectacles draw 
(Continued on page 26/ 
























































Photy Luis Limon 


“Judas” figures, built of papier maché around a framework of powder-filled fuses, 
are sold throughout most of the Republic the last week before Easter. Shaped like 
devils, monsters, politicians or Judas himself, and brightly painted in reds and golds 
and purples, they are strung up and exploded the morning before Easter Sunday, 


while eager crowds look on. 
7, SB 
)- . 


Photo Mayo 


Photo Otto 
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Done 


Photo E. Diaz 


Prelude to Palm Sunday: in parks and church courtyards, clever weavers make 

fabulous patterns in palm. Buyers take the ornaments fo be blessed by a 

priest, then carry them home to protect the family against disasters through- 
out the year. 


Spring flowers reign at Easterflime — and this ruling queen of the 

Xochimilco Spring Festival, held the weekend before Good Friday, 

bears a special title: "The loveliest flower of the Ejido" (a farming 
community). 


Church fronts bloom for Easter: skilled artisans, working in ancient patterns, 

gather blossoms at dusk and weave brilliant carpets of flowers during the 

coolness of the night. Early in the morning, the blankets of flowers are hung 
over the entrances of churches and cathedrals. 
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Cubon pointer Felipe Orlando is well known 
in Mexico for his very particular style and 
intense colors. In recent years, he has achiev- 
ed real mastery in subtlety of tones. His paint- 
ings are like chamber music: well balanced and 
of good taste. Orlando, one of whose paint- 
ings appears above, will exhibit this month ot 
Galerias Excélsior, Reforma 18. 



























































Jacques Dunham, artist-interpreter 
of Angus and Do-It-Yourself for Mez- 
ico This Month, will present his first 
one-man show March 1-22 at the Mex- 
ican-North American Cultural Institute, 
Hamburgo 115. 

Dunham, who began to draw as soon 
as he could hold a pencil, has a much 
more recent interest in painting, fol- 
lowing years of study in France, the 
Pratt Institute, Veteran’s Art Center 
of New York’s Museum of Modern 
Art, and in Mexico. 

The 33-year-old artist is the son of 
a French mother and American fathe 


The National Institute of Fine Arts last month inaugurated another gallery: 

the small and pleasant Centro de Arte Mexicano at Puebla 141. First show 

was @ group of works by U.S. artists living in San Miguel Allende. Of these, 

two were particularly notable: James Pinto (see Lamps, above) for his rich colors 

ond vigorous line, and Fred Samuelson (San Miguel Allende, below) for his 

geometric quality, so subtle it seems cold. Both men appear to have real artistic 
quality; time should confirm this. 












His talents reach in many directions: 
he paints murals and designs textiles, 
is well known for his Christmas cards 
and other drawings, and also teaches 
French and English. 

His art is characterized most by his 
belief in strength and veridity of line. 
When he draws, he says, he tries un- 
consciously to become the character he 
is drawing: Dunham at work is a study 
in fast-moving facial expressions, be- 
lied, in the case of his frequent subject 
Angus, only by the artist’s thick thatch 
of red hair and afinity for trousers 
rather than celestiz phe 








Flashlights of the discoverers caught the gleam of 

stalactites and stalagmites formed by centuries- 

long seepage from the limestone rocks of the pyr- 
amid which houses the tomb. 


Photos Luis Limén 


Reproduction of the burial crypt in the Museum 

allows full view of its contents. Ornaments worn by 

the corpse-effigy are plastic reproductions of the 
originals displayed in an adjoining room. 








Mayan Mystery Brought 
To Mexico City Museum 


A revolution in American archaeol- 
ogy, a marvel of museography — this 
is the “Royal Tomb” of Palenque. 

It had long been a basic tenet in 
American archaeology that the pyr- 
amids of America were built only to 
serve as bases for religious temples, 
as distinguished from those of Egypt 
which were constructed as tombs for 
their great rulers. Then Mexican ar- 
chaeologists excavating the Temple of 
Inscriptions in Palenque, discovered 
that this pyramid contained the tomb 
of a Mayan priest-king. 

Palenque, a tremendous “Old Maya 
Empire” religious center, still largely 
unexplored, is located in the state of 
Chiapas, on the northern boundaries 
of the area dominated by the Mayan 
culture. For six centuries it loomed 
over the area — physically by its io- 
cation on the foothills facing a great 
fertile plain, and culturally as _ the 
religious, scientific and artistic center 
of the region. 

Sometime during this period a great 
Priest was buried with corresponding 
honors in the pyramid of the Temple 
of Inscriptions. His tomb, the only one 
of its kind known in America, has 
been reconstructed in the National 
Museum of Anthropology and History 
in Mexico City. One enters it through 
the typical triangular Mayan arch, 
down four deep steps, and in the eerie 
light the burial chamber appears, with 
a tremendous, magnificently carved 
stone tablet sealing off the crypt 
More steps lead down to the floor of 
the tomb, where one can look into the 
crypt through glass portholes and seé 
a startling reconstruction of what was 
found an effigy dressed in garments 
which have been copied from the carv- 
ings within the tomb and wearing an 
elaborate jade mosaic mask, jade 
rings and earplugs. 


PYRAMID-TOMB 
OF PALENQUE 
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By Antonio Menéndez 


Fuse is in Mexico a strange region 
whose past is still shrouded in mys- 
tery, encompassed by legend. 

Imagine a beach that emerges little 
by little, confiscating land from the 
sea With infinite patience; where later 
some vegetation manages to subsist, 
precariously — shrubs, agave, cacti. 

With neither rivers nor mountains; 
nor lakes nor any other visible type of 
water supply, Yucatan truly surprises 
and disconcerts the observer interested 


in its life, for immediately there arises 
the question: How could the Mayas 
have achieved their remarkable civili- 
zation, and how can the Yucatecans 
of today, their descendants, manage to 
live and dream on that white, indiffer- 
ent slab of limestone? 


When I was eighteen I “emigrated” 
to Mexico. Every Yucatecan is an im- 
migrant, in a sense, though he knows 
himself to be a citizen of Mexico. It 
was then that I first saw mountains 
and valleys; and, for the first time 
too, rivers and lakes, I felt that I 
had entered a land completely differ- 
ent from my own, and saw it as a 
territory dominated by a tremendous, 
unsuspected telluric force, capable of 


producing frightful convolutions of 
the earth, out of which were created 
the Mexican mountains, 

The mountains and valleys forced 
me to feel, to think new thoyghts. The 
fabulous panorama of the central pla- 
teau. made me its own; destroyed 
my complexes and polished, tuned, in- 
tegrated the human material that Yu- 
catan had sent it. I entered the present 
world, so to speak; because to live in 
Yucatan is almost to exist on another 
planet. 

A little more than 100 years ago, 


Yucatan resolved to secede from Mex- 
ico, in view of certain d.fferences that 
arose in political and administrative 
spheres. Shortly after the separation, 
we had a bloody civil war: the Mayas 
rebelled in protest against ancient in- 
justices. For ten years the Indians - 
assisted and encouraged by the Eng- 
lish, from Belize fought boldly to 
achieve their objectives, namely to 
drive out the whites and become again 
masters of their own land, Taking ad- 
vantage of the situation, the British 
sought to establish an Indian kingdom 
on the Yucatecan peninsula, for the 
purpose of using it as a base against 
the United States. 

The generos-.ty of the Mexican gov- 
ernment, expressed in terms of arms, 
money and medicines, made possible 


the triumph of the"Creoles and Mesti- 
zos of Yucatan over the Indians, who 
were driven into the eastern forests, 
the region now known as the Territory 
of Quintana Roo. 

The-population of the peninsula was 
reduced to less than half during this 
war, mistakenly-named “War of the 
Castes,” which was a sharply cruel and 
bloody conflict. More than 300,000 peo- 
ple were killed or forced to flee, 

Today’s Yucatecan labors prodigious- 
ly to obtain his daily bread from un- 
friendly soil. The limestone, ever 


thirsty, absorbs and drinks the un- 
certain rainfall, Upon it a thin layer 
of humus permits the growth of a plant 
of the genus agave the henequén — 
on the production of which rests 90 per 
cent of the state’s economy, sadly de- 
teriorated in comparison to its ancient 
splendor. Nevertheless, the Yucate- 
can an individual blessed with a 
profound sense of reality — conscious 
he.r to a noble culture, Knows how to 
live with decorum and how to enjoy 
great satisfactions — moral and phys- 


ical — within the precarious limitations 
that his earth decrees. 

Even the most poor and humble he- 
nequén laborer or small farmer takes 
his hot bath upon returning from his 
exhausting toil, and then, so comforted, 

(Continued on page 16) 
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YUCATAN... 


(Continued from page 13) 


he contemplates the sunset with the 
tranquil mind of a clean man. 

All up and down the social and 
economic scale of the Yucatecan com- 
munity we find that man is endowed 
with certain mental and spiritual fac- 
ulties which compensate for and even 
transcend the limitations imposed by 
a capricious destiny. 

Probably these gifts are inherited 
from his Mayan forebears who arriv- 
ed in Yucatan, for reasons unknown 
and inexplicable even today, from the 
highlands of Guatemala, where they 
built their first cities. Their ancient 
history has been divided into “em- 
pires,” but in reality the Mayas never 
had an empire. Instead they formed 
cities autonomous states like Athens 
and Sparta, { 

The ruins of the first cities, the “Old 
Empire,” are deep in jungle. No one 
knows how, or from whence, those 
first Mayas arrived in the mountains 
of Guatemala and southern Mexico. 
When they emigrated to Yucatan and 
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Woodcut by J. Charlot 


formed the “New Empire,” they al- 
ready possessed vast knowledge of 
architecture, engineering, acous tics, 
mathematics, and the arts. To discov- 
er the Maya world is like coming upon 
a late-model Cadillac, without any 
previous awareness of Mr. Ford’s 
Model T. So they were able to build, 
in a relatively short time, the Yuca- 
tecan cities of Chichen Itza, Uxmal, 
Kabah, Mayapan, Sayil, and others, 

Their civilization developed especial- 
ly through study of the stars and 
the cycles of seasons. Their calendar 
had been perfected beyond Europe’s, 
with only one “fault” every 374,440 
years. 

Proof of their understanding of 
acoustics and architecture is to be 
found in the ball court at Chichen It- 
za, It has two platforms, at either end 
of the two great walls, with a distance 
of something over a hundred yards 
between. Nevertheless, one may speak 
from one platform in a normal tone 
of voice and be heard perfectly on 
the other. Large gatherings were held 
there, the delegates meeting below the 
level of the platforms, on which the 
dignitaries sat and could consult, in 
view of all and yet without the knowl- 
edge of their subjects. 


” * * 


Mérida, capital of Yucatan, seems 
from the air to be an enormous field 
of weathervanes. They are air-oper- 
ated pumps used to draw water from 
the wells that supply the city. Its 
streets are sharply rectilinear, its 
blocks symmetrical, and its houses are 
generally of one story with large bal- 
conied windows and high, heavy walls 
painted clear colors, preferably white, 
enclosing great patios, filled with flow- 
ers and fruit trees. 

After ending his day’s work, the 
citizen of Mérida will repair to his 
favorite haunt, following the custom 
of the Greeks, in the public parks, or 
perhaps on a street corner; or better 
yet, with his café buddies, where he 
will spend long hours, rearranging the 
world or gossiping about his neigh- 
bors. 

From this delight in café talk, and 
from the subtle, playful mind that 
characterizes the people of Mérida, has 
sprung the national Yucatecan sport 
of the cultivo, which consists of a very 
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Detail from mural in Temple of the Wort 


elaborate buildup to make someone 
feel important. An agreement is reach- 
ed within a group of friends to make 
a certain person believe that he 
is truly “it” and second to none in his 
occupation, art or hobby, Then later, 
situations are provoked in which the 
cultivado, or victim, has no choice ex 
cept to go along with the game, at the 
risk of making himself ridiculous in 
his own eyes as Well as in the eyes of 
the others, who thus enjoy themselves 
immensely at the expense of the un 
wary and naive. 

There have been instances of public 
cultivos in which select sectors of the 
Mérida population have participated 
as in the case of a man who was “built 
up” to be the next Governor of the 
state. The people applauded him, af. 
ter listening to his “political” speeches, 
and public collections were made to 
print his literature, handbills, ete. 
with laughter and generally shared 
amusement. As a rule, the cultivo is 
carried on only with people who can 
take it; that is, who are big enough to 
be able to laugh at themselves too. 

A sense of proportion, or unassum 
ingness, is a quality that in Yucatan 
means a great deal. A familiar anec 
dote describes it in a nut shell. In 
one of Mexico City’s bars a Yucatecan 
was sitting having a drink when 4 
charro from the North came in. Jos 
tling the short Yucatecan, he said: 

“Listen, friend, where I come from 
there are nothing but men, real men! 
See?” 

“Well, in my country,” drawled the 
Yucatecan, “we are half of us men 
and half women... and we like it that 
way!” 
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Long passageway of delicately scu/ptured columns /eads to o chac-mool, mys- 
terious half-reclining figure with head turned sharply to one side, and a deep 
platter carved into the abdomen, perhaps to carry blood of sacrificial victims. 
(When one of these figures was exhibited in London, school children threw 
pennies in the cup). Below: Maya woman. 
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of The citizen of Mérida is essentially 
165 aman of peace, and a lover of his 
in. native music, which is played on gui 
tars. Yucatecan music is the product 
lic of the influence of South American 
he songs — chiefly bambucos. It is some- 
od what slower in tempo, and has a little 
lt more of the Italian romance or ballad. 
he There are open-air theaters in the 
af city where, on Sunday afternoon, fam- 
es, ilies gather to listen to concerts of 
to local music; and the Yucalpetén Typ- 
tc. ical Orchestra, with 40 or 50 guitars, 
‘ed is a spectacle unique in the world. 
is Whoever visits my native land should 
an not miss the opportunity to hear songs 
to like Peregrina, dedicated to a North 
American newspaperwoman who lived 
m a lyric romance with a prominent local 
4 personality; or Rayito de Sol, Nunca, 
ec Mérida and hundreds of other delicate, 
In unforgettable musical compositions. 
‘an The people are exceedingly respect- 
P ful of art and sentiment. Therefore, 
‘0S when a group of troubadours, accom- 
panied by the romantic lover, are 
om offering a serenade beneath the win- 
en! dow of the loved one, the horse-drawn 
vehicles that add romantic flavor to 
the the night slacken their pace, so as not 
ren to offend or interfere with those who 
hat are delivering the amorous musical 
message, 
The horse-drawn carriages are an 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Above: Temple of the Warriors jooms as an immense pyramid, splendidly preserved. Temple walls 

are covered with bos relief sculptures, inner columns are elaborately carved. Court of a Thousand 

Carved Columns, at base of temple, wos once roofed over, perhaps used as a market ploce or public 
square. 


a. Opposite page: Cenotes (deep wells) are green eyes in the hot, flat face of Yucatan. The Sacred Cenote, near the 

yaa Castillo, is an immense pool, with opaque green waters lying deep within the vertical rough stone walls. Ancient Mayas 

ty threw jewels and precious gifts into the pool to appease their god did offered him, at sacrificial brides, young ond 
“ lovely virgins. 


El Castillo, a huge pyramid almost 100 feet high, holds a temple ornamented with sculptured stones. 

Wide central staircases are flanked by low balustrades decorated with writhing serpents. Inside is an 

older pyramid, with steep steps leading fo a tiny chamber, guarded by a chac-mool and a jaguor. 
Conquering Spaniards used this pyramid as a fortified castle. 



















Life in Yucatén today follows a slow, sweet pace, blended of the past and 
the present, and designed by the climate. Above: young people of Mérida 
society cool off near a swimming pool in ancient Chichén Itza. Right: cen.,al 
pork in front of Mérida's Cathedral, like all parks in the city, has love seats 
of all corners, for convenience of couples and also chaperones. Below: quaint 
horse-drawn carriages are still very much o part of Mérida today. 


All photos by Mary Saint Albans 
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BIOGRAPHIES... 


My Aniend the Count 


By Pepe Romero 


D sixst knew the Count as the fellow 


who was there ahead of me taking 
out the girls I might happen to be 
yearning for. Every time. 

So naturally I wasn’t exactly all 
butter and honey when one lovely ask- 
ed me, as a very special favor to her, 
to put the Count in my column, There 
were lots of places I wanted to put 
that Count; in the glamour light was 
definitely not one of them. 

But she pleaded so prettily, and ar- 
gued so gently that it would mean so 
much to the poor guy, “Because he 
thinks you’re such a great man,” that, 
well, tell me, who can resist that line? 

So I found myself brightly inter- 
viewing the Count that very evening. 
Said he, “I hail from Naples, Italy. 
Soon after I inherited a vineyard from 
my grandfather, I attended King’s 
College in England. Didn’t like to 
study, I preferred to drink lemonades 
at the Savoy Bar — and I mean lemon- 
ades — I never drink anything alco- 
holic, nor smoke. A man has to make 
up his mind what he likes best: whis- 
key, tobacco or women, So I don’t 
smoke and I don’t drink. I spent a 
fortune in London and was forced to 
go on the stage. They didn’t like my 
Hamlet, so I returned to the Lone Star 
State to drill for oil.” 

As he talked I got angrier and an- 
grier, I asked him, “Is all this on the 
level?” He smiled and then dropped 
his voice to a whisper, “No, not at all. 
It’s just for your column. I’m not a 
Count. I’m a shoe salesman from Tex- 
as.” 

That was when I began to like the 
Count. He said that he was so gentle 
with ladies’ feet that they called him 
the “Count of Corpus Christi”. Being 
called a Count made him feel he was 
made for higher things, so he came to 
Mexico to drill for oil and thus get 
rich. He made a geological survey and 
all he found was sulfur in Minatitlan 
and in the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
Quite a lot of it, 

After that first interview I had with 
him, I did not see the Count for quite 


a while. One morning at the Reforma 
Coffee Shop I felt someone pulling at 
my sleeve. “It’s me, The Count. I’ve 
been looking all over for you. Last 
night at Ciro’s a woman called me a 





Dulane 


boulevardier and a Casanova, I don’t 
like it. So I want to change. Don Pe- 
pe, what should I do with my life?” 

I told him I'd have to give the mat- 
ter thought and that I’d see him next 
day, same tirne, same place. 

The next day when we met I said 
to him: “Count, you have a wonderful 
smile, a very strong profile, a formi- 
dable chin, and features very pleasing 
to the girls. What is more you own 
65 suits, 242 shirts, 365 ties, 80 pairs 
of shoes. Many a Hollywood star 
would envy that wardrobe. And re- 
member, an actor is never an actor 
unless he looks like an actor.” His 
striking eyes flashed understanding. 

That afternoon we met at Vic de 
Palma’s photographic studio. Vic took 
many pictures of the Count in varying 
ensembles. A week later, when they 
were ready, I looked at them carefully 
and found that something about each 


picture was bothering me. Finally, I 
noticed what was wrong. The Count 
had his hat pulled down to eye level, 
in each and every pose, I asked him 
the reason for that and he said he was 
very sensitive about his bald spot. I 
reminded him quickly that Bing Crosby, 
Gene Autry, Fred Astaire, Jack Benny 
and Charles Boyer all had very reced- 
ing foreheads. 

His pearly teeth smiled with under- 
standing. Several weeks later I was 
at the Coffee Shop with some friends 
discussing life and all its consequences 
when a handsome young man with 
wavy black hair came up to speak to 
us. We did not recognize him. He said, 
touchingly, “Fellers, don’t you know 
me?” When he took a lock of his hair 
and tipped his whole skull we saw he 
Was wearing a wig, as if it were a 
cap. It was the Count. We were all 
surprised at how junior and handsome 
he looked and congratulated him. 

“For your column, Don Pepe, you 
may be interested that my toupee is 
the finest made by Max Factor in 
Hollywood and that it made its pre- 
miere at Mike Romanoff’s. Everything 
was going great until that bald-head- 
ed comedian Vince Barnett yelled 
across the room, “Hey Count, that’s a 
beautiful hairpiece you’re wearing. No- 
body could tell it was false — if you 
didn’t have it on backwards.” 

Not long after that the Count was 
definitely on his way up. The news. 
papers were carrying stories about his 
playing the third lead in a film titled 
Enamorada starring Maria Felix 
and Pete Armendariz. That picture 
with our Count won first prize at the 
Brussell’s Motion Picture Festival. 
Shortly after that Brynie Foy gave 
the Count a bid in a picture called, 
The Affairs of Casanova. He did 
something too, in The Bullfighter and 
The Lady. And that’s about all of the 
Count’s career as a motion picture 
actor. People no longer bothered him 
about his life, he told me, and I often 
wondered what he did with the hair- 
pieces he had collected to be ready if 
a part called for a redhead, brunette, 
platinum or blonde haired actor. He 
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MY FRIEND THE COUNT 


(Continued from page 21) 


doesn’t wear them off the screen any 
more, except occasionally when it is 
too cold to go about without a hat. 
“Besides,” he says, “the Sefioritas like 
intelligent men with high foreheads, 
and the glue is too messy.” 

I asked him the other day to tell 
me how a wolf-nobleman operates in 
this Capital. He confided, “One meets 
the American girls in hote] lob- 
bies, restaurants and bars and at the 
Pyramids, and the local Sefioritas on 
buses, One sees the aristocratic Sefio- 
ritas at Sanborns and Pam Pam. A 
wolf, though he be a Count, must al- 
ways be a gentleman and treat all wo- 
men with respect,” he added. 

I asked him who had been his great- 
est love. He sighed deeply and ans- 
wered, “A Count never mentions 
names. All my romances have been 
great, but yes, there is one love that 
stands out — a little Indian gir] in 
Tehuantepec, whom I used to love with 
all my heart because she never asked 
for anything. She was beautiful, had 
dark skin and green eyes. She had 
an oyster stand at the market, Each 
morning she would send a dozen oys- 
ters to me at the hotel.” 

The other day I saw the Count out 
at nine in the morning, working on 
likely prospects on the tourist drag, or 
otherwise Avenida Juarez. “What are 
you doing out wolfing so early!” I 
asked him with surprise. “Have to,” 
he said. “If one starts at six in the 
evening, the girls one wants are all 
taken by that time. Haven’t you ever 
noticed?” 

Devoting himself as he does to being 
a Count all day long, and in the even- 
ings, leaves one with the thought, how 
does he make his living? So naturally 
I at once asked him that, 

“Oh,” he said, “didn’t you know? 
All that sulfur and stuff I found 
when I was surveying around near 
Minatitlan. It seem it’s worth quite 
a bit of money now.” 

The fact is, the Count is well on his 
way to playing his real life role as 
a millionaire, which has made all his 
friends very happy. That is, he'll 
make it if he can stop trying to buy 
all the good bets at the races, which 
I don’t think he will, because as the 
Count says, “Horse racing is the Sport 
of Kings, and I must think of my po- 
sition.” 
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YUCATAN 


By J, R. Hellmer 


Traveling through Yucatan, parts of 
Tabasco, Campeche, Quintana Roo 
and Chiapas, one is impressed by the 
exquisite cut of features of these 
sensitive descendants of the great 
Mayan civilization. Characterized by 
disarming frankness, hospitality, 
transparent honesty and a highly de- 
veloped poetic sense, the Maya is one 
of the cleanest people in the world. 
There is a gentleness among them in 
marked contrast with their more bel- 
ligerant Aztec brothers to the north, 
although in case their rights are tread 
on, their obstinacy in defending them- 
selves is proverbial. All these quali- 
ties are reflected in their music — gay 
and humorous in their dances and 
deeply sentimental and romantic in 
their songs, 

The characteristic social dance of 
the Maya region is the jarana, a jolly, 
fast dance, usually in 3/4 time, played 
by a regional orchestra of wind and 
stringed instruments and danced by 
couples who combine graceful body 
movements and footwork in a manner 
that sets off the gleaming white 
trousers and shirt of the male dancer 
and the finely embroidered blouse and 
full skirt of the mestiza, or woman 
partner. During the course of the ja- 
rana, at the end of a musical phrase 





of the orchestra, the onlookers shout 
“Bomba!” and one of the dancers or 
onlookers improvises the first two 
lines of a four-line verse, sometimes 
in Maya, sometimes in Spanish. 

The first to improvise is usually a 
man, who directs his two-line bomba 
to his loved one. After a few more 
musical bars, during which the dan- 
cers continue, the onlookers again 
shout “;Bomba!” and the girl has to 
teply with two lines rhyming with 
those of her lover. If she is fond of 
him she lets him know in her reply, 
sometimes hidden in a metaphor, some- 
times openly, But if she doesn’t en- 
































































MUSIC 


joy his company, the Lord pity him! 
Her finishing lines to the bomba will 
be in the nature of devastating sar- 
casm, making him wish he were some 
where else far away. 

Partly because of the commercial in- 
terchange between Colombia and Yu- 
catan in the last century, and partly 
because of the natural sympathetic 
attraction between the character and 
musical taste of the two regions, the 
pattern of the popular songs of Yu- 
catan has been largely woven around 
two basic Colombian song styles, the 
bambuco and the colombiana. Natural- 
ly, since these musical forms were 
introduced many years ago, there has 
sprung up a large number of local 
composers who use these forms in 
new ways and with words that reflect 
the sentiments of their own people. 

Among the most renowned of these 
have been Chan Cil, Ricardo Palme- 
rin and Guty Cardenas (whose fruit- 
ful musical production was cut off by 
premature death). The musical pro- 
duction of the last two named was 
favored by the advent of phonograph 
records, and some of their songs have 
become permanent favorites of all 
Mexico, such as Nunca, Peregrina and 
Rayitos de Sol. The poetic images and 
concepts of the songs of Yucatan are 
sensitive and refined, with never a 
vulgar note. One of Guty Cardenas’ 
masterpieces, El Caminante del Ma- 
yab, for which the poet Mediz Bolio 
wrote the words, is based on ancient 
Mayan rhythms of the Tun-Kal, a two- 
tone drum. 

We have added, as usual, a list of 
the most important recorded versions 
of Yucatan music. P - Peerless, C - 
Coiumbia, V - RCA-Victor, CM - Cap- 
ito] Musart, N - Nick Records, 
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Quote 


Worth Remembering 


‘Let us unite to create, main- 
tain and make effective a pub- 
lic opinion of all the Americas, 
whose strength will influence 
international relations and pre- 
vent international injustice, 
approaching more and more 
the perfecting of a liberty with 
order.” 
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THE LEGEND OF THE MA’KECH 


By Norman Pelham Wright 


i. the tropics of Mexico, ladies of- 
ten wear glow-worms in their hair at 
night, as festive ornaments. But Yuca- 
tan is probably the only place in the 
world where a sort of beetle, the 
Ma’Kech, is worn to parties formally 
on the bosom, somewhat like an or- 
chid, Attached by a tiny silver chain 
to a piece of bark from its home tree, 
it is at the same time a _ good-luck 
charm and a conversation piece, An 
ancient legend tells why. 

Long, long ago, a handsome young 
Maya Prince, Ek-Can, fell violently in 
love with Princess Yitz-Caan (Dew of 
Heaven), who was the daughter of a 
pious chieftain named Zac-Lol. Ek- 
Can’s father therefore sent a depu- 
tation to Zac-Lol to ask for his daugh- 
ter’s hand in marriage for Ek-Can, 
but Zac-Lol refused, saying his daugh- 
ter was destined to become a priestess. 

Ek-Can’s father, insulted, determin- 
ed to have Yitz-Caan abducted, but 
his son said no, he preferred to settle 
his problem his own way. He consult- 
ed a witch, whom he then sent to Dew 
of Heaven to tell her he would come 
to her secretly at the next full moon. 
So she waited in tremulous anxiety, 
for despite the religious vows that 
had been taken in her behalf, she 
loved Ek-Can and did not want to be 
a priestess. 

The night of the next full moon, Ek- 
Can made his presence known to her, 
beneath a huge Ceiba tree outside her 
window. The princess when she saw 
Ek-Can exclaimed “Ma’Kech!”... 
“Thou art a man, and my heart and 
life are thine.” 

The soldiers on guard, alerted, sur- 
rounded the Ceiba tree with their 
savage dogs. Yitz-Caan fell on her 
knees and implored the moon goddess 
to save Ek-Can, and then fainted. 

On regaining consciousness, she saw 
the soldiers much perplexed, for 
though there was no escape from the 
tree yet they had not found her lover. 
Dew of Heaven looked out cautiously, 
and found, just on the branch where 
Ek-Can had been standing, a strange 
little insect walking slowly round and 
round. And she knew that the moon 
goddess had heard her plea, and turn- 
ed Ek-Can into this little insect that 
no one would see or harm. So she 
picked the insect up with a bit of the 
bark of the tree, and attached him by 


a strand of her hair to her dress, ne: 
to her heart. From then onwards gh 
always wore the “Ma’Kech,” who, 
she loved dearly, believing it to be kr 
Can. 

And from that time to now, lovey 
have seen in the Ma’Kech a talisma 
which young men give to their 
loveds, or which young girls wear fo; 
luck. 

Strangely enough, the Ma’Kech a 
pears to need no food, It lives quit 
happily on a bit of bark from i 
“home tree,” occasionally taking ; 
walk around it, and seems to be co; 
tent and very much at home whereve 
it is put — a lady’s dressing table, o 
on the lady herself. 





YUCATAN 


(Continued from page 17) 


institution and give to Mérida a de 
inite personality, noble and manorial 
It comes to mind that one of our bes 
loved songs, jElla! (She), was compos 
ed by a coachman enamored of a 


ciety lady for whom he simply did no} | 


exist. 


The Yucatecan is attentive ani 
courteous to the stranger in his coun 
try; he goes out of his way to be help 
ful to the end that the visitor’s sta 
may be happy and pleasant. He leave: 
what he is doing to devote himself t 
his guest. He knows and practice 
the rites of hospitality as he has leam 
ed them from his Mayan ancestors. 

Proudly he conducts his guest to “hii 
ruins;” and to the dzonots or cenotes 
subterranean pools of fresh drinkin 
water; to his beaches, to the haciend: 
or to the villages of the interior. H 
takes him to moonlight parties or sé 
enading. And so most visitors leat 
Yucatan with a sweet sadness, pla! 
ning to come back at the first oppo 
tunity. 

Traveler, when you come to my lani 
and if you wish to return to your ow! 
don’t think of taking a delightful com 
panion for a carriage ride in the mom 
light; and don’t drink water from ‘ 
deep and hidden well. Their witcher 
will hold you forever on the limeston 
rock; the burning white plain that i 
strange and enchanting Yucatan. 
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Do-it-yourself 


HOW TO MAKE A CHAC-CHAC 


However clearly the sound chac- 
chac may indicate turkeys feeding, or 
a narrow-gauge train building up 
steam to pull out of the station, its 
meaning lies in quite another direc- 
tion. It is a corruption, like many 








words among the finest families of 
modern Indian lisguistics, the original 
sound being cha-chaac, meaning emis- 
saries of, or seekers after, rain. From 
the Old Maya cha, messenger, and 
chaac, rain. 

Having thus displayed out linguistic 
erudition, we will now proceed to tell 
you how to do it. 

Offhand, or at first blush, knowing 
how to make rain may not seem to 
be a particularly handy accomplish- 
ment, not for picnics anyway. Yet 
think how often in your daily life, 
being able to bring on a good fat 
soaking shower takes care of chores 
in Which otherwise you’d be dependent 
on the vagaries of winds and clouds. 
Your grass, your crops, your swagger- 
ing and pesky neighbor, or that out- 
door rally with its senatorial speak- 
er... oh, the possibilities are numer- 
ous indeed! Aside from which, think 
of your ego, Knowledge of your se- 
cret powers would bring a_ build-up 
that would surely, with that sparkle 


in the eye, that proud and confident 
carriage, that positive approach that 
can come only from faith in oneself, 
make you successful in whatever else 
you choose to do. 

The equipment needed is easily avail- 
able in any neighborhood market and 
ten-cent store. First, of course, comes 
the proper costume. This consists, for 
men, of loincloth and headdress, and 
for women, of an embroidered skirt 
and long, loose shirt, reaching not 
quite to the ankles. Gold, turquoise 
and jade ornaments are worn in the 
hair and ears, and plugged into the 
nose also, if you happen to have a 
suitable slit to slip the ornament into. 
(Naturally if these jewels are genuine 
so much the better, but plastics are 
quite suitable, as it is not the value 
but the intention that counts.) The col- 
or blue must predominate in both cos- 
tume and jewelry, as this is the color 
identified with rain, and by dressing 
in this way you become acceptable 
to its spirits. 

In addition to the proper costume, 
you will need to provide yourself with 
presents. The rain gods like turkey 
dinners, chocolate, ornaments and 
pretty girls. It is the ancient custom 
to bring the turkeys alive and sprinkle 
the blood at the place of the offering. 
This can be either an altar or a ce- 
note, Which is a great subterranean 
pool, visible where the limestone sur- 








face has broken through, and func- 


tioning like an oasis. If you do not 
live in Yucatan, naturally cenotes may 
be a little hard to find, as also Ma- 
yan altars; in which case you may 
substitute any suitable spot, such as 
a hilltop, or a spring. It is also per- 
missible to bring the turkey already 
cooked, as this facilitates the tradi- 
tional serving afterwards; namely, to 
the participants. 

The chac-chac consists mainly of 
dancing, breaking into the joyous 
rhythmic steps by presenting the of- 
ferings, accompanying this act with 
poetic chants. If no poet is available 
it is all right for somebody to make 
a speech, which is supposed to be in 
the form of greeting, invocation, and 
plea. The eatables are all used after- 
wards, for sacred feasting. The or- 
naments are thrown into the spring. 
As for the pretty girls, it was the an- 
cient custom to throw them into the 
cenote too, but it is not necessary 
nowadays to go so far as that, and 
only strict sticklers for tradition still 
follow this custom, More modern rain- 
makers merely take the girls along, 
and let them stand by and look ad- 
miringly on. Women are not suppos- 
ed to take part in the active rain- 
making or talking to the gods. They 
may, however, be allowed to go so far 
as to beat the drum. And of course 
they have to cook the turkey. 

Do not try to hold a successful chac- 
chac too early in the dry season, as 
then, there are no clouds and there- 
fore no “juice,” so to speak, with 
which to bring on magic showers. The 
best time for chac-chacs is just before 
the rains are due. This was determin- 
ed by the ancient priests by studying 
the stars, the seasons and the solstices. 
A good neighborhood weatherman will 
be a suitable substitute, however. If it 
is determined that rain is possible in 
your neighborhood at the time you 
want it, the effect of your chac-chac 
will be to make it come for sure, as 
rain gods are spirits known to be full 
of love of life and therefore they ap- 
preciate the methods you have used. 
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IN MARCH 


(Continued from page 9) 


crowds to Tzintzuntzan, on Lake Patz- 
cuaro in Michoacan; Villa de Ayala, 
near Cuautla, and Taxco. In Copul- 
huac, State of Mexico, the drama is 
played with life-sized marionettes, but 
the entire village, as in all the Passion 
Plays, is used for stage. 

Ixtapalapa’s impressive recreation 
of Jerusalem, A. D. 33, draws thous- 
ands of spectators who join in the 
mixture of medieval rhetoric and 
chant with starkest realism, and fol- 
low the sunset procession up the hill, 
shaken and weeping. 

On Saturday, tension bursts, explod- 
ing all over the country in firecrackers 
built into figures of Judas. This sym- 
bol of everything hated appears as 
much in the form of unpopular pol- 
iticians and disliked local characters, 
or Satan himself, fanged and villain- 
ous, as in the form of Judas. 

March is the month of tension and 
liberation, of Spring fairs and strong 
religious feeling and the frantic yearly 
escape-from-the-city of Holy Week. 
The quiet music and serene rejoicing 
of Easter Sunday wait ahead, on 
April’s first day. 




















YUCATAN ARIA: THE PAPADZUL 


Vecsttn is known all over Mexico 
for its fine cooking and this, in a coun- 
try where every man defends his tierra 
with fierce native-son pride, means the 
peninsula rates something like an An- 
toine’s. 

Food in this dazzling state is as dif- 
ferent from the rest of Mexico as are 
clothes and customs. Almost no chile is 
used, but Yucatan cooks like pepper 
and cumin and strange herbs with such 
lovely names as “sainted leaf.” 

Some of the region’s great dishes are 
suckling pig or chicken cooked pibil 
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style — marinated in herbs, onion an; 
sour orange juice, and barbecued in; 
special pit; and panuchos, crisp-frie 
tortillas filled with pureed fried blac 
beans and topped with shredded chick 
en and marinated onion rings. 


Fomine are special, too — squar 
and pudding-like, and wrapped in ba. 
nana leaf squares. But one of the bes 
of all has the marvelous name of m 
padzul. Shaped somewhat like an ep. 
chilada, it floats in a jade-green saue 
made of pumpkin seeds and seasonei 
with an herb only grandmothers mr 
member — and herewith we give yo 
the recipe. (For places to eat Yucatan 
style in Mexico City, see Our Own Dj 
rectory.) 

Papadzules 


Sun and dry about 2 cups of fine fat 


seeds -from a pumpkin or winter 
squash. Crack open the dry seeds ani 
pick out the little kernels, keeping their 
green skin intact. Put the seeds 
through the fine blade of a food grind 
er two or three times, or blend unt 
smooth and well ground in an electric 
blender, adding a small amount of boil 
ing water. Grind (or blend) with the 
seeds 3 small green chiles. Canned s- 
rranos are good if you can’t get fresh 
ones. To the ground seeds, add bit by 
bit 3 cups boiling water or chicken 
broth. If you want to be legitimate 
(and if you can find it) add a leaf o! 
asafoetida and simmer the sauce over 
very low heat, stirring constantly, unt! 
it is smooth and about as thick as me 
dium white sauce. Don’t let the sauce 
boil. 

Meanwhile, skin and chop 4 good-iz 
ed tomatoes, 1 medium-sized onion, an‘ 
mince another leaf of asafoetida. Als 
hard cook 8 eggs, and have ready 3 
small tortillas (these are sold froze 
or canned in most large cities) or thin 
French-style pancakes. 

Heat 1/3 cup fat or bacon drippings 
Add tomatoes, onions — and tha 
leaf! — and season to taste with salt 
pepper, too, if you like. Cook over hig! 
heat until tomatoes are cooked ani 
mixture somewhat thickened. Chop the 
hard-cooked eggs rather fine, and se 
son with salt. Dip each tortilla or thir 
crepe in the pumpkin seed sauce, aii 
a spoonful of chopped eggs, and ral 
it up tightly. Arrange 3 or 4 rolls a 
each heated plate; cover with pumpki 
seed sauce, and then stripe with a go 
spoonful of tomato sauce. Serve fas 
— to 8 or 10 people. M. L 
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YUCATAN STOPS 


In the Port of Progreso: 


Hotel Bahia Bonito, a few miles from the 
port city. Seaside resort hotel, with 
swimming, fishing, water sports. 


Hotel los Cocoteros, near the port. Resort 
hotel. 


In Mérida: 


Hotel Colén. Small hotel, good dining 
room, Turkish baths, at moderate 
cost. 


Hotel Mérida. Large and luxurious, 
with excellent food, swimming 
pool, moderate prices. 


Hotel Montejo. One of the less expensive 
places to stay. 


Casa Camaré, on Paseo Montejo. This 
once-elegant residence has become a 
guest home with a touch of ancient 


luxury. Moderate cost, American 
plan. 
El Gran Hotel, 


Again, inexpensive. 
In Chichén Itza: 


Hotel Mayaland. [.yxurious rooms, some 
with private balconies, and fine 
food, in the heart of the famous 
Chichén ruins, 


In the Ruins of Uxmal: 


Hacienda Uxmal. This new hotel, two 
wings of which are now in use, has 
done much to open the southern 
(and less explored) parts of Yuca- 
tan to visitors. Guided tours leave 
the hacienda daily to visit the ex- 
tensive archaeological zones of 
Uxmal and Kabah, and the hitherto 
inaccessible cities of Sayil and Lab- 
na, Also near Uxmal is the present 
day Maya village of Ticul, where 
modern Mayans live much as did 
their ancestors. The walled Spanish 
city of Campeche is a 3 hours’ drive 
from Uxmal. 


YUCATAN DINING 
In Mérida: 


i Iti. One of the favorite spots of 
local residents. and fine for bar- 





) 


becued suckling pig or chicken, 
pork-stuffed turkey and other spe- 
cialties, 


Los Tulipancitos. Another favorite of the 
Yucatecos, with fine regional cook- 
ing. 

Los Tulipanes. Evening dancing or 

swimming and such good regional 

dishes as roast chicken or turkey 
in a special tart sauce full of onions, 
or pork-and-cheese-stuffed tacos, 


El Chato Xpil, qa neighborhood open-air 
stall near San Sebastian Church. 
Try panuchos — bean filled tortillas 
fried crisp and topped with shredded 
meat and a special sauce, 


In Mezico City: 


El Circulo del Sureste, T[.ucerna 12. Home- 
away-from-home for Yucatecans, 
and a meeting place for internation- 
al gourmets. Here you can sample 
some of the best tacos in Mexico 
(ask for tacos de cochinita), papad- 
zules (see Knife and Fork), wonder- 
ful barbecued chicken or pork, or 
grilled giant prawns from Campe- 
che. Moro crab claws, too; and Yu- 
catecan banana leaf tamales, plus 
dark or light beer imported from 
Mayaland. 


(Editor’s note: Listings are made for the 
benefit of our readers and are not ads. 
All ads are clearly indicated as such.) 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


A. M. A. (Asociacién Mexicana Automovilis- 
tica, Berlin 6. Affiliated with the A. A. A. 
Reciprocal courtesies to members. In case 
of emergency, call 35-27-35. 


American Embassy. Reforma and Lafragua 

Tel. 35-95-00. 

American Society, Lucerna 71. Tel. 
or 36-56-88. 


36-35-60 


A. N. A. (Asociacién Nacional Automovilisti- 
ca). Sullivan 51. Affiliated with A. A. A. 
Services both to members and non-mem- 
bers. Emergency phone number: 35-03-43. 


Benjamin Franklin Library, Niza 53. 


Mexico ox Daily Bulletin. Gémez Farias 41 
Tel. 16-69-60. General tourist information. 


Mexican-North American Cultural Institute, 
ombureo 115. Tel. 25-16-54, 25-16-55, 


National Tourist Department, Judrez 89. Gen- 
eral travel information. 


PEMEX Travel Club, Judrez 89. 
formation. Publishes an Seal 
travel bulletin in English. 


ighway in- 
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NIGHT SPOTS 


Edith Piaf, the French chanteuse, 
thrilled customers at El Patio during 
February. Her innate charm and 
poise, her wonderful make-you-forget- 
everything voice, and the striking 
simplicity of her presentation made 
this show about the best Mexico City 
has seen in many a moon. It is not 
known definitely at this writing, but 
Edith may be held over into March 
— such is her popularity here. 

Since Shorty Rogers, the bearded 
jazz trumpeter who heads the West 
Coast school of modern jazz, headed up 
a Mexican all-star jazz concert here 
early last autumn, local jazz musicians 
have come out of hiding, Cultists and 
fans can now hear good modern jazz 
in Mexico City at two places: 

El Eco — a good restaurant, featur- 
ing modern Mexican art as its decor, 
has an excellent small group playing 
in the bar. Consisting of bass, drums, 
piano and alto-tenor sax, The Conti- 
nentals feature schooled arrangements, 
unison vocals, and contrasting moods 
of a high order. 

Bar Latino — on Reforma near Gé- 
nova, this small club features a group 
headed by Mario Patrén, an excellent 
young jazz pianist. Also consisting of 
bass, drums, piano and sax, the group 
is at its best when Mario’s talents are 
showcased, 7. 
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NATIONAL MUSEUM OF NATIVE 
ART AND CRAFTS 
Juarez No. 44, Mexico, DO. F 
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HAMMOCKS 


Fa Mexico’s tropics, people have de- 
veloped an easy approach to living that 
borders on the spectacular, and misses 
genius only because genius implies 
hard work. Prime example N° 1: the 
hammock. 

Long spells of hot weather bring a 
series of discomforts — mostly insects, 
inertia and insomnia. A fine mesh 
hammock, particularly a wide one that 
you can wrap around yourself two or 
three times, baffles just about any in- 
sect. The roll-up-and-carry hammock 
goes along with inertia two ways: it 
makes for easy snoozing wherever you 
care to hook it up, and cuts housework 
down to a minimum — no sheets to 
wash, or beds to shove around for 
sweeping and dusting. When your bed 
needs changing, you change your bed: 
thus tropic households keep two or 
three hammocks for each member of 
the family. 

To combat the main problem, insom- 
nia, the hammock has a whole host 
of tricks. It is cool and fresh, hung 
high enough to catch breezes from all 
sides. It moves with you, so if you 
turn and toss you actually rock your- 
self to sleep. You cannot kick its sheets 
on the floor, nor does it have any mat- 
tress to soak up your own body heat 
and bombard you with it. And if you 
think tropic insomnia might come from 
fearing that a snake could slither up 
your bedpost — there are no bedposts. 

Mexico makes hammocks out of some 
five different fibers. Yucatan uses he- 











nequén for finely woven, lace-like ham. 
mocks that are strong, smooth, and ex. 
tremely ample. The most popular size 
is called matrimonial, and there are 
models wide enough to sleep five or six 
children, You can change the color of 
your bed to suit your mood. Most are 
white, or white woven with fine pale 
pastels, but some use bright accent 
colors, or weave a whole series of col. 
ors into serpentine mesh. 

Oaxaca hammocks are coarser and 
brighter, woven mostly of ixtle, a fiber 
beaten out of the long leaves of ma 
guey plants. Cotton hammocks are 
popular everywhere, and absorbent 
cotton probably makes for coolest 
sleeping. A linen-like fiber from a bris- 
tly desert plant called lechuguilla also 
finds its way into the hammock-mak. 
er’s looms. 


en on the market this year are 


hammocks made from a Celanese 
thread, which is not only strong and 
cool but also takes to bright colors with 
alacrity. Carve] makes these of Ama- 
cel; guarantees they’ll hold a ton, and 
wash easily in soap and warm water, 

Probably the best places to hunt 
hammocks are such hammock-using 
regions as Mérida, Oaxaca, Veracruz 
and Acapuico. But Mexico City also 
has a good supply of almost every sort 
available in the Republic. 

Salinas y Rocha stores and Sanborn’s 
Reforma carry the new Celanese ham 
mocks, and Sanborn’s also has both 
henequén (at about 150 pesos) and iz 
tle (at much less) hammocks. El Fuer. 
te del Palmar, at Venustiano Carranza 
115, keeps a mighty stock of hammocks 
— ixtle, henequén or cotton — at prob- 
ably the best prices in the city. 

The Museum of Popular Arts, Jua: 
rez 44, has hammocks among other 
fine weaving. Tienda Yucatan, Insur 
gentes 7, features hammocks and other 
Yucatan henequén products like em 
broidered shoes, handbags and _ table 
mats, all high in price. 

There is also a series of jarcierias 
— stores that specialize in rope and 
cord — on Jesis Maria street. Like La 
Merced, Jesis Maria 110-D, most of 
these places stock hammocks, at such 
sweet low prices as 45 pesos, give o 
take a few. M. L. 
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Veracruz 


The warm and colorful state of Veracruz has many exciting 
things to offer. The Papantla “Flyers” are alone worth the 
trip, but there is also the sun and the sea, the orchids and the 
gardenias, and the wonderful and happy people. Make the 
trip in your PONTIAC and enjoy the magnificent scenery 
along the fine highway. 

Visit your Authorized PONTIAC Dealer for a check on your 
car before you leave. Then go with the assurance that your 
trip to Veracruz and stay there will be free from worry. Only 
Authorized PONTIAC Dealer Service can give you this 
assurance. 


For prompt and efficient service 
see your local PONTIAC Dealer 
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O.M.A. routes 


Yucatan, seat of the ancient Maya 
civilization, and fascinating escape from 
today’s hurly-burly, is only two and one- 
half hours’ flight from Mexico City or 
from Havana. These in turn are less than 
one-half day from most of the United 
States and Canada. 


Mérida, capital of Yucatan, is connect- 
ed with Mexico City and Havana by the 


regular DC-6 flights of the Cia. Mexi- 
cana de Aviacion, sister company of Pan 
American Airways. 


Yucatan can also be reached by boat 
from Veracruz, and by rail via the Fe- 
rrocarril del Sureste, a new line built by 
the Mexican Government in an all-out 
attempt to open access to all parts of the 
country. 











Best season to visit Yucatan is in the early months of the year or in the late Fall and Winter. 


Consult your travel agent for rates and routes. 











